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That great and moſt eminent power of the king in edits aud 
proclamations, called Leges Temporis, ed heretsfore to 
encounter with ſudden and unexpected danger, till the great 
council of the fing could be called, hath of late beer 


exerciſed for enjoyning and maintaining monopolies. 


Pym's Speech, 1640. Ruſhworth, vol. iv. p. 23. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ON 


The Embargo lately laid on the 
Exports of Beef, &c. 


HILST the nation is engaged in 

a moit expenſive, and as yet un- 
ſucceſsful war ; when, by the neglect of 
thoſe who have the direction, or by the 
miſcondu& of thoſe who have the exe- 
cution of our operations, our loſſes have 
been ſo ſevere, and our diſgraces ſo foul, 
as to have raiſed in an uncommon manner 
the affliction, not to ſay the diſcontent, of 
the people ; it can hardly be ſuppoſed, 
that the m--—y would wantonly venture 
on any meaſure which might feem injurt- 
ous to the rights of the ſubject.--Yet, what 
ſhall we fay to the prohibition lately laid 
on the exportation of beef, pork, and 
butter from Ireland, under the name of 
an embargo, a word as foreign to our 


B language, 
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language, as its import is to the ſpirit of 
our laws“? 


The loſs which ſuch a prohibition muſt 
occaſion to the people, by the fall of mar- 
kets, which affects not only the merchants, 
who have aiready begun their purchaſes, 
but muſt alſo very ſenſibly affect the far- 
mer, the lanclord, and in general. all the 
pcopic of that country, as well as ſome in 
this, is clear, and undiſputed; and nothing 
can excuſe a meaſure big with ſo much 
miichict, but the moſt apparent neceſſity: 
ſuch a ncceſſity as cannot be circum- 


ſcribed by any rules of law. 


Of this neceſſity, the miniſtry, (I muſt 
beg their pardon) cannot be deemed the 


* The word is Spaniſh, and ſ:gnifies a ſeizure or 
arreſt, It was probably firſt introduced in Ireland by 
the Milchans; and has ſince, as is the caſe with moſt 
foreign Words altered much in its ſignification, and 
now means no more (at leaſt in the Iriſh proclama- 
tions) than a prohibition. For the beef, &c. em- 
bargoed, cannot be ſaid to be arreſted or ſeized ; far 
otherwiſe, —the owners of what was ſhipped, or of 
what was deſigned to be ſhipped, do ſtill retain the 
poſſeſſion of it; and they may, without any let or hin- 
drance, diſpoſe of them to the contractors, who, it is 
ſaid, will take all that is ft for their purpoſe, at no 
greater loſs to the poſſeſſors than about twenty-five 
or thirty per cent. 

ſole 


. 
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{ole judges.---In a country, where every 
man enjoys, in ſome ſort, a thare in the 
legiſlature ; where the people have a right 
to conſult together; to delibcrate, and 
to reſolve on ſlradions: to their repre- 
ſentatives, or addrefles to the throne ; no 
meaſure of government, no accident of 
war, no miſconduct in relation to foreign 
or political affairs, are above their ſphere : 
ncither is any invaſion on the rights of the 
mcaneſt, nor any infraction of the laws 
by the greateſt ſubject, below their con- 
ſideration. 


How peculiar ſoever theſe rights of 
enquiry into the reaſons and motives of 
ny public meaſure, may be to this coun- 

try, the practice is univerſal; with this only 
difference, that what the Frenchman, the 
Pruſſian, or the Hanoverian whiſpers in 
corners, vie publith from the houſe-tops ; 
and that, for which I might poſſibly be diſ- 
graced or impriſoned at Paris, intitles me 
to honour and freedom in London. 


I do not pretend to have arrived at a 
perfect knowledge of the real deiign of 
thoſe who adviſed this proclamation, hav- 
ing no acquaintance or connection with 
any perſon in the miniſtry ; but I ſhall try 
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to gueſs, and I invite my fellow-citizens 
to join me; poſſibly ſome of us may at laſt 
hit the ark, 


It was, pofſibly, in order to divert the 
thoughts of the people of Ireland, from 
our public affairs, in which it may be 
ſuppoſed they have ſhewn themſelves, of 
late, over-buſy and meddling.---For what 
concern ſhould the loſs of Minorca, or 
Oſwego, or the introduction of Germans, 
for the defence of this victorious nation, 
give to men who can call Elakeney their 
countryman ? --- who are all of them 
officers or volunteers in the militia ?---and 
who vet drunk once or more per annum, 
in commemoration, that their parlia- 
ment have cuce dared to differ in opinion 
from the m--n--y and c----! of England, 


in a point relative to prerogative and pri- 
vilege? 


Or may this injury have been done them, 
in order to gratify the prejudices of our 
common people, who have fo well deſerv- 
ed of the m----y, by the indignity with 
which they treated the cffigies of Byng; 
and who are believed to look with more 
jealouſy on the trade and wealth of their 
brethren of the Weſt, than on the rival- 


Lip 


ES$: 


ſhip, in thoſe points, by their enemies of 
the Eaſt ? 


Or is it done from reſentment of the 
aſſociation entered into by the frecholders 
in Dublin, which have been followed by 
many 1n other parts of that kingdom, by 
which they make offers to come over to 
defend his majeſty in Great Britain,--- 
as if they thereby inſinuated, that they 
would be as effectual a ſecurity againſt a 
French invaſion, as either the Heſſians or 
Hanoverians? 


Or is it done with a deſign to create 
anew the fears of a French invaſion, which 
was ſo induſtriouſly, and to ſuch good pur- 
poſe, propagated, during the laſt ſeſſion of 
the Iriſh parliament,---Intimating, by this 
prohibition, that all was ready but a ſup- 
ply of Iriſh beef, pork, and butter,--- 
without which, it is ſuppoſed impoſſible 
that they will gver be able to victual their 
fleet? 


Or is there really a deſign of taking the 
iſlands of Guardaloupe and Martinico, by 
famine, as an equivalent for the impor- 
tant fortreſſes of St. Philip and Ofwego ? 

Or 
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Or can it be ſuſpected (I am ſure not 
by me; and my reaſons for clearing the 
m y in this point will appear by and 
by) that this prohibition was made, in or- 
der to reduce the price of proviſions in 
Ireland, that the contractors for victualing 
our fleets and garriſons might ann s have 
the better bargain ? 


Whatever may have been the reaſons ; 
and none but ſuch as I have ſet forth can 
I poſſibly gueſs at, I muſt confeſs, I do 
not think that any of them ſeparately, or 
all of them conjunctly, do point out ſuch 
a neceſſity as ſhould incline a miniſtry to 
break through the plaineſt laws of their 


country. 


That it is againſt law, muſt appear to 
any one who is acquainted with the act of 
tonnage and poundage, 12 Ch. II. chap. iv 
8 11 & 12. This ſtatute ipeaks thus: And 
* be it further enacted by the authority 
aforeſaid, That it ſhall and may be lawful, 
immediately after the paſſing of this act, 
for any perſon or perſons to ſhip, carry 
out, and tranſport, by way of merchan- 
dize, theſe ſeveral forts of goods fol- 

© lowing; 
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lowing; that is to ſay, Gun-powder, 
when the ſame does not exceed the 
price of five pounds the barrel; and 
wheat, rye, peaſe, beans, barlev, malt, 
and oats, Beef; Pork, bacon, Butter, 
cheeſe, candles, when the ſame do not 
excecd in price at the ports from whence 
they are laden; and, at the time of their 
lading, theſe prices following, that is to 
ſay, Wheat the quarter, forty ſhil- 
lings; rye, beans, and peaſe, the quar- 
ter, twenty-four ſhillings; barley and 
malt the quarter, twenty ſhillings; oats 
the quarter, fixteen ſhillings ; ( 5.) Beef 
the barrel, five pounds ; Pcrk, the bar- 
rel, fix pounds ten ſhillings ; bacon the 
pound, fix-pence ; (6.) Butter the bar- 
rel, four pounds ten ſhillings ; cheeſe 
the hundred, one pound ten ſhillings ; 
candles the dozen pound, five ſhillings, 
paying the reſpective rates appointed by 
this act, and no more. Any former law, 
ſcatute, prohibition, or cuſtom, to the 
contrary, in any wile nowithſtanding, 


* Provided always, That it ſhall be free 
and lawful for his majeſty, at any time 
when he ſee ſhall cauſe ſo to do, and for 


ſuch time as ſhall be herein expreſſed 
« by 


181 
by proclamation, to prohibit the tra- 
porting of gun- powder, or any ſort of 
arms and ainmunition, into any parts out 
of this kingdom; any thing contained to 
the contrary notwithſtanding. 
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If it was thought neceſſary to enable his 
majeſty, on certain occaſions, to prohibit 
the exportation of one particular commo- 
dity, if the act be filent with regard to 
wheat, Beef, Pork, Butter, &c. may we 
not conclude that power to prohibit theſe 
goods was not granted by this act; but 
rather, that if there was any claim to ſuch 
like power, before the paſſing that act, 
it was, by this clauſe, made abſolutely null 
and void ? 


That queen Anne and her parliament 
were of this opinion, appears from her 
ſpeech to both houſes on the 18th Nov. 
1709; and by the act which paſſed, on 
her recommendation, for prohibiting the 
exportation of wheat for a certain time. 


But it may be ſaid, that theſe are Eng- 
liſh laws, and are of no force in Ireland; 
and that tho' the prerogative may have 
been in this point limited in England, it 
does not follow, that it is thus limited in 
| Ire- 
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Ireland, which is ſuppoſed to be a 
' conquered country, © where acts of ſtate 
* are of equal force with acts of par- 
* lament.” And it may be argued, that 
if theſe embargoes (which it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, have been frequent enough 
in Ireland within theſe few years) had 
been any violation of their conſtitution, 
or any undue extenſion of prerogative, the 
parliament of that kingdom, who have 
ſhown ſuch a high ſpirit, in oppoſition to 
a late claim, which, in itſelf, was of no 
great and immediate ill conſequence, 
would not have been fo paſſive with regard 
to proclamations, which had ſuch an im- 
mediate influence, not only on the conſti- 
tution, but on their properties and eſtates. 


To this I anſwer, that without detrac- 
ting in the leaſt from the merit of the late 
oppoſition in Ireland, it muſt be confeſſed, 
that they have not heretofore been always 
ſo jealous of their rights as they have ap- 
peared to be in the late inſtance. It 
ſeems, on the contrary, to have bcen the. 
ruling maxim amoneſt them, to keep well, 
as they call it, with the miniſtry in Eng- 
land ; from whoſe intercit in council they 
may expect the pailing of what laws they 
may propoſe in Ireland for their ſecurity, 

& againſt 
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againſt their domeſtic enemy the papiſts, 
and other old proprietors of forfeited lands, 
or for encouragement of their linen ma- 
nufacture; and whoſe mediation and in- 
tercſt in a B ſh p t 18 believed 
to have ſometimes ſtood them in good 
ſtead, and to have hitherto prevented 
many deſigns againſt their trade, or po- 
litical liberties, 


Hence the language of their moſt emi- 
nent patriots, and of the leaders of the 
late oppoſition has been, that they had al- 
ways in view the preſervation of prero- 
gative, with a due regard to the privileges 
of the people; whereas with us, our patriots 
profeſs their principal attention to be to- 
wards the privileges of the people, with a 
due regard to the prerogative of the crown. 


Now this reſpect to the miniſtry may 
well be ſuppoſed, in general inſtances, to 
biaſs their judgments; and, when they 
ſaw a proclamation, tho' to their hurt, 
they could not ſuppoſe that a wiſe and juſt 
miniſtry would have iſſued ſuch a one, 
had they not been authorized by law ſo 
to do. If you add to this their ſteady and 
loyal affections to his majeſty ; their ſup- 
poſition that theſe prohibitions wy in 

ther- 
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effect for his ſervice, or that of their mo- 
ther-country, by the diſtreſs which they 
ſuppoſed it would bring on their encmies, 
we are not to wonder if they acquieſced, 
or if they voluntarily ſubmitted to hard- 
ſhips, which it is more than probable they 
would, by acts of their own, have laid on 


themſelves, had they been required ſo to do. 


If at laſt they grew reſty, and threw 
out a bill, which they found was deſigned 
to make them felo de ſe, and to make 
them acknowledge a prerogative in the 
crown, which they did not find warranted 
by their conſtitution and laws, it may have 
been owing to the petulancy and intem- 
perate zeal of the m y and c l 
here, who, not content to let the al- 
tered money-bill return to Ireland, under 
the great ſeal, as it had done the preced- 
ing ſefſion, ſent over with it a letter to 
be publiſhed, in which they declared that 
this alteration was abſolutely neceſſary for 
the ſupport of prerogative, and for the pre- 
ſerving the regularity of the proceedings in 
the parliament of Ireland. This, with a 
threatning mandate from che L--dL----t, 
and other meaſures of the G—-t, gave the 
alarm, and induced them to throw out the 
bill, on the memorable 16th October 1753. 
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But ſo far were the parliament of Ire- 
land from endeavouring to examine into, 
or to reſtrain prerogative, that they never 
enquired by what right, and how it came 
to paſs that the bac het + notwithſtand- 
ing the rejection of the bill, did execute 
all that was enacted by it ; and they were 
ſo very averſe to diſputes of that kind, 
that, to avoid them in the laſt ſeſſion, 
they acted like the Grecian philoſopher 
„ ee and threw away, in the deſert, 
the money which, by reaſon of the con- 
tention, was grown a burthen to them. 
This filence then of the parliament of 
Ireland, on theſe ſeveral proclamations, 
will not, 1 preſume, be any proof of their 
legality ; and, I believe, there can be no- 
thing ſaid in favour of them, but that it 
might originally be a point of prerogative 
in both kingdoms before Char. II. and that 
nothing appearing to reverſe it in the Iriſh 
ſtatutes, it muſt be on the ſame footing 
in Ireland as it was in antient times, 


Be it ſo. It remains then to be exami- 
ned, whether the crown has been at any 
time inveſted with ſuch a prerogative in 


England! ? 


T hold 
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I hold the negative ; and for this rea- 
ſon, becauſe prerogative is nothing more 
than a right to do good without law ; that 
is, to act in extrajudicial caſes for the pub- 
lic good and advantage. Hence (as Mr. 
Locke obſerves) © Whenever a queſtion 
ſhall ariſe between the executive power 
and the people, about a thing claimed as 
a prerogative, the tendency or the exerciſe 
of ſuch prerogative to the good or hurt of 
the people, will eaſily decide that quettion.” 


Now, to ſhew that the thing claimed, 
viz. the prohibiting the Iriſh exports of 
beef, &c. cannot be prerogative, I ſhall en- 
deavour to ſhew, that the good of the 
ſubject is not thereby furthered ; but that, 
on the contrary, the ſubje& is thereby 
very much prejudiced and damaged. 


The only advantage which it B pre- 
tended to procure us, 1s the diſtreſs which 
it may cauſe to our enemies the French, 


who, they tell us, cannot ſubſiſt in their 
American colonies without it. 


It muſt be confeſſed, that the French 
do generally take from Cork, about one 
third of all the exports of beef, one ſeventh 
of their pork, and one fifth of their but- 


ter. 
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ter. This from March 1753 to March 
1754 conſiſted of | 

61711 barrels of Beef, 

24000 firkins of Butter, 

800 barrels of Pork, 

for the Weſt-Indies ; beſides about 6000 
firkins of Butter, for the conſumption in 
France, 


The greateſt part of what beef they 
take, is of the worſt kind ; bullocks or 
cows, which do not weigh more than 
three hundred and three quarters, to four 
hundred weight per carcaſs, and which, 
before the late embargo, was fold at 
10s. and 6d. per hundred ; whereas the 
cargoes ſalted for our colonies, are made 
up of oxen weighing four hundred and a 
half, or upwards, and was worth before 
the embargo, 12s. and 6d. per hundred. 


The reaſon the French do not take off 
the beſt and deareſt ſort, is, becauſe they 
make no other uſe of it, but for the nou- 
riſhment of their negroes, to whom they 
are obliged, by the edicts of their grand 
monarch, to allow three pounds of beef 
per week ; whereas our more frugal plan- 
ters, who are not under the ſame arbi- 
trary injunctions, do not give any fleſh- 
| meat 
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meat to their ſlaves, above two or three 
times in the whole year. 


The diſtreſs then which the prohibition 
of Iriſh beef would be to the French 
iſlanders, would fall only on their ſlaves, 
who would thereby be reduced to the ab- 
ject ſtate of our negroes in the plantations, 
and of the common people in Ireland ; 
that is, to live on their yams, potatoes, 
and other vegetables which they raiſe 
among themſelves, with the addition of 
flying and other fiſh, or herrings and 
mackrel, which are not confined, we 
know very well, to the Iriſh and Engliſh 
ſeas, 


There is indeed a diſtreſs of another 
kind which it might poſſibly bring upon 
them; which is, that it might force the 
French to allow their ſlaves to work for 
themſelves on Sundays, which they are 
not at preſent allowed to do; for the ſub- 
jets of the moſt chriſtian king are 
obliged to inſtru their ſlaves in his reli- 
gion, to make them hear maſſes, and to do 
the other offices neceſſary for their ſoul's 
health. Now, though I have as great an 
averſion to the religion of Rome as any of 


wy 
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my countrymen, Tam not quite clear, that 
it is in every reſpect worſe than the igno- 
rance, or the no-religion of the negroes ; 
or whether it be ſo very expedient to do 
an extrajudicial act to prevent the ſpread- 
ing of popery in an enemy's country : but 
this I leave to the conſideration of our 
clergy, as I do to that of our phyſicians, 
whether it be poſſible to ſtarve a ſet of 
people, by witholding from them all the 
fleſh-meat they are accuſtomed to, which, 
inthe caſe before us, is not aboveone ſeventh 
of their whole food ; and whether it be 
not poſſible that the negroes in the French 
iſlands, who are of the ſame country, com- 
plexion, and originally of the ſame habits 
of body with thoſe in the Engliſh planta- 
tions, might not for a campaign, or two, 
or three, and for the good of their maſters, 
ſubſiſt on the ſame 70d as their country- 
men in the Engliſh plantations ſubſiſt on? 


We are indeed told a fact which diſ- 
proves all this reaſoning ; viz. That a 
captain in our navy, who in the laſt war 
had the good fortune to take two or three 
veſſels from Martinico, was told by the 
crews, that the people of that ifland were 


actually ſtarving for want of Iriſh beef. 
lt 
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It is really ſurpriſing, that this piece of 
intelligence was not immediately imp arted 
to our miniſtry, or that they nevlect ca it: 
how eaſy would it have bezn to have pur- 
chaſed the iſland of Martinico from: the 
famiſhed French, at ſo {mall a rate as the 
value of ſixty thouſand barrels of beef, 
which vere then ready ſalted in Ireland; 
in like manner as the great miniſter, J- 
ſeph, purchaſed the lands and liberties of 
the Egyptians, by his hoards of core! 


But to ſhew I am not fingle in my OP1-- 
nion, that the ſupplying our encmics with 
- proviſions in a time of faraine and diſtreꝶ, 
is of no detriment to us, I ihall offer an 
authority which | een will have fome 
weight with all true Engliſhmen ; it is no 
leſs a one than that of the houſè of com- 
mons of Great Britain; ho, in the year 
1747-8, at a time of war with the ſe 
fame French, when the enemy were al- 
molt fanuſhed tor want of corn, when 
even the great price amongit us was 
pretended to bear hard on our own ma- 
nufactures, and on our poor, (and when 
cven our good allies the rn oj in order 
to compats by famine what we could not 
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Compaſs by the force of our arms, prohi- 
bited the export of ſupplies from their own 
granaries,) at this very juncture, the ſaid 
commons, did, notwithſtanding, on the 
26th of January, reſolve, that it was their 
opinion, “that the exportation of corn to 
* foreign parts, is very beneficial to this 
* kingdom, and ought not to be prohihit- 
*« ed at this time.” 


But it may be ſaid, that this prohibition 
of Iriſh exports, is not ſo much in regard 
to the French negroes, as to the French 
ſailors ; and that their fleets, of which we 
ſtand in ſo much dread, as to block them 
up by a ſuperior force in their ports, can- 
not be victualled for long voyages without 
the aid of Iriſh beef; and we are told 
that an embargo, like to the one I have in 
view, did actually defeat the intention of 
the French expedition, in the year 1744. 


How true the fact is, I will not pre- 
tend to determine ; but this I muſt fay, 
that the preſent circumſtances are vaſtly 
different from what they were, when 
tuch a meaſure might have been both 
wiſe and politick. At that time, which 
I believe was the firſt that ſuch an em 
bargo was laid, it might have been the 

opinion 
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opinion of the French miniſtry, that the 
law of England is not more the meaſure 
of obedience than of direction; that 
the privileges of the ſubject here, reſt 
on the ſame ſolid foundation as the prero- 
gatives of the crown; they might have 
ſuppoſed that, as there was no ſtatute in 
England to enable the crown to prohibit 
the export of proviſions, (tho' they might 
know there was one to enable the crown; 
to prohibit for a time the exportation of 
gunpowder ;) prerogative could or would 
not have been exerted in prohibiting the 
exports of what proviſions they might 
have ordered from Ireland. But expe- 
rience mult have convinced them of their 
Ignorance or falſe reaſonings; and we muſt 
have a moſt contemptible opinion of 
their politicks, if we imagine they will 
now truſt to means, on which the ſaga- 


city of our miniſtry has proved they can- 
not depend. 


I have then, I think, proved, to a de- 
monſtration, that we cannot bring any 
real and great diſtreſs on the French 
by this prohibition ; and that, of conſe- 
quence, it cannot do our people any good 
and it remains to ſhew, that this exertion 
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of prerogative, tends | to the hurt of the 
people. 


This is confeſſed totzdem verbis, in the 
late proclamation, for taking off the em- 
bargo on butter, in theſe words, © Whereas 
© It has been repreſented by the merchants 
© and traders of Cork, that the prohibit- 
ing the exportation of butter muſt ne- 
; witobly be attended with the moſt fatal 
* conſequences, &c. 


Would not one think that the miniſtry 

ad wanted ſufficient information of the 
conſequences of what they were doing, 
when they ordered this embargo on but- 
ter; or that knowing them, they never- 
the les did it becaufe of ſome very great 
benefit, which was to accrue to the pub- 
lick, far ſuperior to the ill conſequences 
that were to follow; or elſe, that the em- 
bargo on butter and pork 1s not attended 
with like inevitable and fatal conſequences ; 
or that they will very * ſhortly leave the 
trade open, with relation to beef and 
pork, as they have done with relation to 
butter. 


I hope 
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I hope and believe the latter; and ſome 
people will pretend to determine the very 
preciſe time, when we ſhall have another 
proclamation reciting the repreſentation of 
the merchants in Cork, and the 7nevrtable 
and fatal conſequences, with relation to 
the embargo on beef. They pretend it 


will bear date on or about the 24th of 


December, when the fat of the bullocks 
and cows will have been waſhed away 
by the rains, and when the carcaſſes will 
be unfit for ſalt; or perhaps fooner, in caſe 
the contractors for victualling our navy 
and forts, will have ſooner made up the 
quantity contracted for. 


I have ſaid, and I fay it fill, that I 
cannot ſuſpect that the miniſtry have had 
in view, the intereſt of the contractors, 
and I ſhall now give my reaſons : 


Becauſe, the intereſt of the contractor; 
does not ſcem to have had, hitherto, any 
great weight with the miniftry; for 
altho' it be evident that proviſions 
are always cheaper in Dublin than in 
Cork, and in Cork than in any part of 
England ; yet the late Mr. P elham had 
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ſo great a regard for his own country, and 
to the intereſt of thoſe loyal cities and 
boroughs, who ſupported him in p---t, 
that he would not, during his adminiſtra- 
tion, ſuffer that trade, which could be 
carried on in thoſe places, to be diverted 
from them, to the benefit of a people 
who were but ſecondarily, if at all, the 
objects of his attention. 


Becauſe, that notwithſtanding the very 
high prices which proviſions bore before 
the late embargo, the contractors could 
have furniſhed the government, with a 
tolerable good profit to themſelves ; for I 
am very well aſſured, that the higheſt 
price of the beſt heef in the Dublin mar- 
ket, did not exceed 14 ſhillings per 
hundred ;--and that the whole expence of 
falting and cooperage, and cutting it in 
meſs pieces, did not exceed four ſhillin 
and two-pence per hundred, ----which 
altogether makes ſomewhat leſs than two- 
pence per pound. Now, whether it 
would be worth the while of a mini 
who have ſuch momentous affairs both of 
the publick's, and of their own, on their 
hands, to attend to ſuch a trifle as a faving 
of two or three ſhillings per hundred, 


whether 
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whether to the contractors or to the pub- 


lick, on the price of proviſions, I leave to 
the conſideration of my readers. 


But my chief reaſon for diſbelieving 
any reports of that kind, is, the great 
and profound reſpe& which I bear them, 
and the high opinion which I have of 
their wiſdom, knowledge, and juſtice. 
They cannot be ignorant that the Engliſh 
houſe of commons have at all times been 
extremely jealous of the rights and pri- 
vileges of the people of Ireland; —and 
that the chief charges againſt the earl of 
Strafford were, — 


III. That he had ſaid, That Ireland 


was a conquered nation, and that the king 
might do with them what he pleaſed. 


IV. That he had faid, he would make 
all Ireland know, that any act of ſtate there 
made, or to be made, ſhould be as bind- 
ing to the ſubjects of that kingdom, as an 
act of parliament. 


XI. That he had reſtrained the expor- 
tation of the commodities of that king- 
dom, without his licence, as namely, pipe- 
ſtaves, and other commodities. 

Now, 
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: Now, thouph nothing of 'this kind 
is either ſaid, or done, in and by the 
late proclamation, yet, conſidering the 
cavils that are made by factious people, 
and Letter-writers, againſt the very wiſeſt 
meaſures of government; the Adm— n 
would moſt certainly avoid any occaſion 
for the moſt diſtant, the moſt unlike, 
compariſon between them and the, re 
criminal above- mentioned. | 


And, laſtly, if we conſider the deteſta- 
tion they have always expreſſed for every 
kind of monopoly, even ſo far as to have lent 
a helping hand towards pulling down, or 
modelling two great trading companies; 
it is improbable they would ever give the 
wicked oncs before- mentioned, any occa- 
fion to ſay, that they had changed their 
principles, or to apply to their proceedings, 
what Mr. Pym ſaid of the adminiſtration 
of Charles 1.---which, as it is by much the 
beſt thing in this pamphlet, I have, like 
my cctemporary authors, ſet forth in my 
title page. 
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